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Editorial: 


HOPE NOT FEAR 


is of direct concern to the prosperity of the 

whole, it is in the national interest that all 
States be able to provide a basic minimum security for 
all their needy people. Nearly all States have shown 
their willingness to spend their money for assistance 
when they have it. With the rise in living costs and 
improvement in State finance during the war, average 
assistance payments have risen in all States. In most 
low-income States, however, aid to the needy has con- 
tinued woefully inadequate at even this time. 

“Just as the life of a man or a family is a whole, 
though particular needs and circumstances must 
change, so an adequate program of social security 
must have the unity, flexibility, and equity that will 
enable it to defend all families against any common 
economic risk that threatens their independence and 


well-being. 


C INCE THE WELFARE of each part of the country 


“In so doing, social security does not weaken in- 
dividual incentive and responsibility. In both as- 
sistance and insurance operations, the war years have 
shown clearly that Americans want to work and do 
so eagerly when they have a chance. Hope, not fear, 
drives men to greater endeavor. No country looks to 
sick or ill-fed people for its leaders or its workers or 
customers. Adequate social defenses against risks that 
individuals cannot meet singly are essential to main- 
tain the individual initiative and enterprise on which 
our past was founded and to which we look for future 
progress. They are an essential part of the heritage 
and the future of democracy, of durable prosperity and 
peace.” 


—Extract from Tenth Annual Report 
of Federal Security Agency, 1945 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY REORGANIZATIUN 


A SECUND IMPORTANT STEP 


by Watson B. MILLER, Administrator 
Federal Security Agency 





bureaucracy in public administration is to facili- 

tate cooperation among related activities. Sepa- 
ratism is the core of bureaucratic evils. This is not new 
or confined to Government. A unit in any large-scale 
organization, operating with fullest integrity, is likely 
to confuse independence with isolation and to pursue 
its own important function without previewing the 
related efforts of others. 


(] way To stay the stifling hand of so-called 


When such a bureau encounters the activities of 
another which seems to spill over into its own field, 
it may—or may not—appreciate the full significance 
of the encounter. If it does, and if its appreciation is 
reciprocated, the seeds of cooperation are sown—but 
not always on fertile ground. The watertight com- 
partments of disparate organization may make the 
cross-fertilization and nurture of common interests a 
difficult business. Considering the obstacles, the won- 
der may well be that genuine and effective cooperation 
has so often prevailed in public service. 


Though government agencies have achieved more 
through good will and mutual understanding than 
is always scored to their credit, the specter of bureau- 
cracy persists. Irritation with anything that even looks 
like interference is one of its earmarks. Suspicion, 
jealousy, secrecy, and competition are symptoms of 
the malady it provokes. From that point on, policies 
and practices pursue their uncoordinated and incon- 
sistent courses. This is the prototype of bureaucratic 
separatism. From time to time this classic picture has 
been unhappily demonstrated in the practice of public 
administration. When it is, the citizen who tries to 
rationalize the results at the point where the programs 
actually take effect, may feel that he is up against 
the nerve-racking task of putting Humpty Dumpty 
together again. Yet whenever agencies achieve a 
wholesome relationship, either by their own or out- 
side efforts, they work happily together for the 
mutual benefit of their programs and the people. 


ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE FEDERAL 
AGENCY 


I THE INTERESTS of this desirable relationship in the 
kindred fields of education, health, welfare, and 


social insurance, President Roosevelt organized the 
Federal Security Agency in 1939. As a second step, 
the Federal Security Agency was reorganized on July 
16, 1946. In presenting the Plan’ that led to this re- 
organization, President Truman said: 

“To meet its full responsibilities in these fields, the 
Federal Government requires efficient machinery for 
the administration of its social programs. Until 1939 
the agencies in charge of these activities were scattered 
in many parts of the Government. In that year Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took the first great step toward effective 
organization in this area when he submitted Reor- 
ganized Plan I, establishing the Federal Security 
Agency— 

‘to promote social and economic security, educa- 
tional opportunity, and the health of the citizens of 
the Nation.’ ... 

“The reorganization plan here presented is a second 
important step in building a central agency for the 
administration of Federal activities primarily relating 
to the conservation and development of human re- 
sources; but while this step is important in itself, I 
believe that a third step should soon be taken. The time 
is at hand when that agency should be converted into 
an executive department.” (Author’s italics). 

Mr. Roosevelt’s first step was into the pattern of a 
federation of existing bureaus. Of primary importance 
was the bringing together of the Office of Education, 
the Public Health Service, and the Social Security 
Board within one agency. These three strong, inde- 
pendent, and self-contained organizations were moved 
in whole into the Federal Security Agency, bringing 
with them all their parts, powers, and prerogatives. 
Like the man who, when asked whether his wife 
came from a large family, answered, “No, she brought 
them with her,” so three well-established and justly 
proud families moved under a single roof. The Fed- 
eral Security Administrator was set up as the head 
of the house with this adjuration: 

“He shall have general direction and supervision 
over the administration of the several agencies con- 
solidated into the Federal Security Agency . . . and 


*Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1946, House Doc. 595, 79th 
Congress, 2d Sess. 
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shall be responsible for the coordination of their 
functions and activities.”* 

During the first phase of this new establishment, 
the several members of the several families became 
accustomed to living together. The usefulness of 
grouping related social programs had already been 
recognized when the Social Security Act was passed 
in 1935. Four years later this did not present many 
problems. The fact of relationship throughout the 
house was readily accepted and everyone set about 
quite understandingly to get acquainted and to estab- 
lish the proper attitudes of respect and concern each 
for the other. Administrator McNutt throughout this 
phase pursued the policy of noninterference and of 
promoting friendly contacts. In a very short while 
each of the several members of the several families 
came to recognize itself rather proudly as one of the 
“securities.” 

By one of the accidents of history, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency was called upon to prove its durability 
and permanent worth in a time of national emer- 
gency. Created in July 1939, just two months before 
the war clouds broke over Europe, it was immediately 
plunged into the successive crises of national defense 
and war mobilization. The full import of its part 
in the war effort was perhaps temporarily obscured 
by the compulsion to get on with the job. Looking 
back, most of those who had a part in these activities 
would agree that, had there been no Federal Security 
Agency, it would have been necessary to create one. 
One of the first steps in the national defense program 
was to make the Federal Security Administrator re- 
sponsible for coordinating defense health, welfare 
and related services. What soon came to be known as 
Community War Services operated under his direction 
for the duration. 

Because a war was going on, unstinting cooperation 
was freely given. But it is not too much to say that 
the existence of a continuing peacetime agency, set 
up for the explicit purpose of bringing together gov- 
ernment activities in these related fields, helped mate- 
tially to keep the home front this side of chaos. To 
be sure, it did not prevent all overlapping or gaps in 
our health,' education, and welfare services. But it 
did hold the pattern intact and it was repeatedly the 
stabilizer—the coordinator—that kept the fabric of 
communiy services from ripping wide open at the 
seams, 


It provided a channel for coordinating health ac- 
tivities, including such programs as malaria control, 
emergency health and sanitation, and food and drug 





*Sec. 201 (a), First Plan on Government Reorganization, House 
Doc. 262, 76th Congress, Ist Sess. 


inspection. It served as a guide and facilitator in the 
development and effective operation of the Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service, through which the 
distribution of medical personnel was organized for 
both civilian and military needs. It developed team- 
work among welfare and related agencies so that 
civilian war assistance was actually delivered all in 
one piece to those left without resources as a result 
of enemy action. It pulled together national, state 
and local resources in support of sane, wholesome, 
and vigorous wartime recreation. With the full co- 
operation of the War and Navy Departments, it mar- 
shalled not only medicine but also law enforcement 
and social welfare for combined operations through 
the social protection and venereal disease control pro- 
grams in the nation’s critical war areas. It served 
as a clearing house and a direction-finder for the 
construction and equipment of war facilities, in which 
the War Production Board, the Federal Works 
Agency’s Lanham Act activities and others were 
variously concerned. It contributed to the War Man- 
power program on all these fronts, and in particular 
through mobilizing educational institutions for the 
imperative and unprecedented war training programs. 

There can be no doubt that, in time of war, we 
would have tried to do these things somehow, even 
if there had been no such agency. 


Meantime, though it too was not much noticed in 
the press of war activities, in July 1943 Congress took 
another interesting step. The time had come for 
strengthening and expanding the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program which, since 1920, had been aided by 
federal grants to the states. These grants had been 
administered by the Office of Education, which had 
become one of the members of the new Security 
family. But when Congress enacted the “Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943” it did not 
follow the earlier pattern of freezing program admin 
istration by law into a constituent unit and leaving 
to the Administrator only “general direction and 
supervision” and “coordination.” Instead it charged 
the Administrator with sole responsibility for the 
rehabilitation program and armed him with this 
power: 


“The Administrator is hereby authorized to make 
rules and regulations governing the administration 
of this Act, and to delegate to any officer or employee 
of the United States such of his powers and duties, 
except the making of rules and regulations, as he finds 
necessary in carrying out the purposes of this Act.”® 


*Sec. 7 (c), Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended July 6, 
1943; Public Law 113—78th Congress. 
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It must be readily admitted that Congress may not 
necessarily have intended this change of pattern as 
a precedent for agency-wide reorganization. There 
was reason enough for this departure in the unique 
difficulty of classifying vocational rehabilitation as 
either education, health, or welfare. Although his- 
torically its emphasis had been on education, certainly 
a well-rounded program must also include health and 
welfare services. Without going into these perplexi- 
ties, it is significant to note that where Congress 
recognized strong common interests across the 
Agency, it made corresponding changes in the pat- 
tern of administrative responsibility. 

The Reorganization Plan that took effect on July 
16, 1946, follows the pattern of administrative responsi- 
bility adopted by Congress for vocational rehabilita- 
tion. For instance, the action with regard to the 
Social Security Board was as follows: 

“The functions of the Social Security Board in the 
Federal Security Agency, together with the functions 
of its Chairman, are transferred to the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator and shall be performed by him 
or under his direction and control by such officers 
and employees of the Federal Security Agency as he 
shall designate. The Social Security Board is abol- 
ished.”* This pattern of direct responsibility in the 
Administrator with authority to delegate functions 
was followed also in the transfer of the Children’s 
Bureau, the National Office of Vital Statistics, the 
“blind stand” program, and the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission functions. 


Tue ApMINIsTRATOR’s ROLE 


HE TREND MARKED by this “second important step” in 
‘lie Federal Security Agency’s organization is im- 
portant. It is important because it means that coopera- 
tion is not only encouraged, but actively supported by 
basic organizational structures and responsibilities. It 
points the way, not merely to coordination, but to 
cohesion of these programs for the development of 
human resources. It calls for a unified system of 
services to people and its fixes the responsibility and 
establishes the authority for this unification. 

At the same time, as operations are carried on in 
these programs, the change in administrative pattern is 
not so far reaching as might at first appear. For one 
thing, cooperation does not preclude a healthy degree 
of competition as a spur to progress. For another, 
there are essential differences in the fields of education, 
health, welfare, and social insurance, even though 
they are closely related. Not only does sound adminis- 


“Sec. 4, Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1946, supra. 


tration require that each be respected in its own 
sphere, but the very substance of the sciences involved 
places the professions in the commanding position in 
each field. The educator must evaluate and determine 
the course of educational methods and policies. The 
medical scientist and the engineer must carry the 
burden of decision and direction in public health 
activities. The professional skills and judgments of 
the social worker will govern in any effective welfare 
program. And the economist and actuary are essential 
in social insurance. Regardless of organizational pat- 
tern and the statutory placement of responsibility, the 
Administrator serves as the public member of the 
partnership. If the citizen gets bogged down in 
seemingly uncoordinated policies and inconsistent 
practices, the spotlight is on the Administrator. It is 
his job to represent the public and to see that the 
several programs for which he is responsible to the 
public are carried through coherently, one with 
another. This is the basic pattern of both the first 
and the second step in Federal Security Agency 
organization. 


NEED FoR INTEGRATION 


HE NEED FOR INTEGRATION of the several programs 
Tis which the Agency is concerned is not limited 
to the Federal Government. These programs are 
largely carried by the states and localities. The move- 
ment for reorganization in the Federal Government 
recognized a general need for closer working arrange- 
ments all along the line as among education, health, 
welfare, and the social insurances. The immediaic 
purpose of the steps that have been taken is to put 
the federal house in order. This needs to be done, 
quite apart from any similar state or local need. But 
since these changes in organization are designed to 
reflect interrelationships in the essential purposes and 
methods of these programs, reexamination is in order 
wherever two or more such programs are in operation. 
For the interrelationships are substantive, an integral 
part of the public service in behalf of the general 
welfare. 

Whether we think in terms of federal, state, or 
local administration, the education, health, welfare, 
and social insurance programs are unified in purpose. 
Each program is aimed at helping people as in- 
dividuals, While the security programs are of major 
importance in the improvement of economic and 
social conditions and the maintenance of a stable 
economy, their approach to these problems is through 
rendering services designed to help individuals meet 
conditions as they find them. Therefore, each of these 
programs must deal with individuals as such. Often 
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the relationship must be intimately personal in order 
to assist the client in accomplishing his individual 
adjustment to circumstances—through education, the 
improvement of health or the provision for his 
physical needs in time of personal economic stress. 


Whenever a government agency is dealing with 
the personal affairs of people, its situation is delicate. 
The agency must at all times be alert to the right of 
personal privacy. Inquiries into private matters must 
be limited strictly to those made necessary by the law 
under which rights and needs are being determined. 
The very nature of things will not permit the elimina- 
tion of some unpleasant probing, but it can be kept 
to a-minimum. It can be kept to a minimum not 
only through the agency’s vigilant regard for the 
rights of privacy, but also by inter-agency cooperation 
to avoid duplicating inquiries. Granting that comfort- 
less interviews are sometimes necessary, they can be 
kept to a minimum where cross-program cooperative 
machinery is in operation. A united approach to such 
situations is not too much for citizens to expect of 
government. 

Cooperation is equally necessary if the services 
offered by the security programs are to avoid coming 
at the client through divergent and uncoordinated 
channels. The man who finds himself in need of 
what the security programs are charged to deliver 
has too often been required to seek out the particular 
service which could relieve his current predicament 
by trudging from agency to agency and weathering 
the gaff of seemingly inconsistent, esoteric technical- 
ities. A little systematized cooperation would help 
tremendously in guiding such individuals through 
an otherwise well-hedged maze. 


Above all, a system of positive cooperation could 
perform a welcome service in bringing people the 
services to which they are entitled. This is not only, 
or perhaps even mainly a problem of federal and 
state organization. Whatever government units are 
concerned, the test comes in the local community— 
the place where people live. It is not good when a 
child fails in school because of some neglected medical 
need, just because the teacher is not in contact with 
the health officer. A difficult home situation that may 
manifest itself at school should be cooperatively 
treated, even though the school principal may view 
dimly the function of the social worker. The medical 
needs of assistance clients could be cared for before 
the emergency stage, were welfare and health agencies 
alerted to each other. These largely are community 
problems. But the responsibility for solving them 
rests on government as a whole. No agency, federal, 
state or local, in delivering security services to clients 


can indefinitely defer its responsibility to see that the 


pieces of the puzzle are fitted together in a recogniza- 
ble whole. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


NE OF THE MAJor responsibilities of the reorganized 

Federal Security Agency is the development of 
more effective techniques for federal-state grant-in-aid 
operations. 

Grants-in-aid have long been an established tech- 
nique of our government to which both federal and 
state practice have committed us. But currently why 
should we still have grants-in-aid? Probably the 
whole system must stand or fall on the major premise 
that grants are necessary to equalize essential govern- 
mental services throughout the nation. Unfortunately, 
the revenue-producing resources of this country are 
not evenly divided among the states. Some states are 
unable to reach and tap sources of revenue sufficient 
to meet the needs of their people. For the general 
welfare of the whole nation the federal interest re- 
quires that federal resources be brought to bear upon 
national problems, but adapted to local situations. 

While the Federal Government must tap and chan- 
nel resources in order to make them. available when 
and where need occurs local conditions and local 
ideals are too variant to be amenable to inflexible 
uniformity on all fronts. Grants-in-aid within the 
framework of basic national standards, represent a 
traditional method of providing for the necessary 
localization of services, 

The Federal Security Agency presently administers 
the federal side of fourteen grant-in-aid programs in 
the fields of education, health, welfare, and social 
insurance. It is one of the prime concerns of the 
Federal Security Administrator that federal-state rela- 
tionships in these programs shall be established and 
maintained on an evenly adjusted, effectively operat 
ing basis. The Reorganization Plan provides that: 

“In order to coordinate more fully the administra- 
tion of grant-in-aid programs by officers and con- 
stituent units of the Federal Security Agency, the 
Federal Security Administrator shall establish, insofar 
as practicable, (a) uniform standards and procedures 
relating to fiscal, personnel, and the other require- 
ments common to two or more such programs, and 
(b) standards and procedures under which a state 
agency participating in more than one such program 
may submit a single plan of operation and be subject 
to a single federal fiscal and administrative review of 
its operation.”* 


"Sec. 10, Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1946, supra. 
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In line with this direction, there has been established 
in the Office of the Federal Security Administrator an 
“Office of Federal-State Relations.” This Office, under 
a director, will perform a staff function working with 
the several bureaus to develop principles on which 
sound relations can be based. In cooperation with the 
bureaus this Office will carry on a continuing study 
of the various grant-in-aid programs and of the 
policies and methods of the several operating bureaus, 
and will advise and assist the Administrator in seek- 
ing to draw together grant-in-aid operations into a 
more uniform and simplified pattern of techniques. 


DEPARTMENTAL STATUS 


$ INDICATED by his reorganization message to the 

Congress, President Truman anticipates that the 
Federal Security Agency will ultimately be accorded 
the status of an executive department. This is a 
matter for consideration by the Congress. 

On August 1, 1946, shortly before the adjournment 
sine die of the 79th Congress, Senator Fulbright, for 
himself and Senator Taft, introduced S. 2503, “A Bill 
to create an executive department of the Government 
to be known as the Department of Health, Education, 
and Security.” There is reason to expect that similar 
bills will be presented to the 80th Congress and that 
in time a unified social welfare agency of the Federal 
Government will be accorded full cabinet status. 

The idea of a Federal Department of Welfare is 
not new, In fact, there have been several near misses 
at the creation of such a department. 

Under President Harding the so-called “Brown® 
Committee” recommended the establishment of a 
“Department of Education and Welfare,” to which 
were to be transferred the Public Health Service, the 
Bureau of Education, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau 
of Pensions, and several other agencies. This proposal 
was supported before the 68th, 69th and 70th Con- 
gresses (1923-29),” but to no avail. 

President Hoover’s illfated reorganization plan,* 
which received a Congressional veto, would have 
created in the Interior Department a “Division of 
Education, Health and Recreation” with an Assistant 
Secretary in charge. To this Division would have 
been transferred the Office of Education, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the National Park Service, the 


*Walter F. Brown, Chairman of and the President's representative 
on the Joint Committee on the Reorganization of the Administra- 
tive Branch of the Government. Other members were. Senators 
Smoot (Utah), Wadsworth (N. Y.), and Harrison (Miss.) and 
Representatives Mapes (Mich.), Temple (Pa.), and Moore (Va.). 

See House Doc. 356, 68th Congress, Ist Sess., and subsequent 
documents. 
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Public Health Service, and the Division of Vital 
Statistics. 

President Franklin Roosevelt’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management? in its report of January 8, 
1937, urged the establishment of a “Department of 
Social ‘Welfare . . . to administer Federal health, 
educational, and social activities; to conduct research 
in these fields; to administer Federal grants, if any, 
for such purposes; to protect the consumer; to conduct 
the Federal aspects of Federal-State programs of social 
security where need is the basis of payment to bene- 
ficiaries; to administer all Federal eleemosynary, cor- 
rective, and penal institutions; and to administer pro- 
bation and parole.” 

This proposal was incorporated in a reorganization 
bill which passed the Senate but was defeated by a 
narrow margin in the House. The Reorganization 
Act of 1939, as finally passed, omitted any such pro- 
vision. 

Yet the recommendation that the security field, in- 
clusive of education, health, welfare, and social in- 
surance, be recognized with the status and prestige of 
an executive department has thus been the repeated 
policy of several administrations. At the same time 
the proposal has repeatedly drawn fire. 


It may be that the present administration is on the 
right track. Executive departments have never tended 
to spring up fullfledged in the Government. Quite 
properly these top organizations have grown from 
seeds carefully planted and nurtured through sound 
administration to fruition. The most propitious way 
to healthy, strong, and effective organization is 
through the unhurried development of those unifying 
relationships and of that administrative acumen that 
comes with cross-program staff and operating associa- 
tion. 

The security programs play so important a part in 
government and in the lives of the American people 
that eventually a voice in the formulation of top policy 
will surely be accorded them as an executive depart- 
ment. In the meantime, the hands of the Federal 
Security Agency are well filled with the current prob- 
lems of coordination and integration. It has stood the 
test of wartime pressures and profited by the ex- 
perience. It behooves the present Administrator and 
those who work with him to keep their collective eye 
on the ball and to give the American people a well- 
adjusted, effectively run, and effectively cooperating 
organization for education, health, welfare, and social 
insurance. 


*Congressional Record, Dec. 9, 1932; Vol. 76, pp. 233-236. 
*"Members: Louis Brownlow, Chairman, Charles E. Merriam, and 
Luther Gulick. 
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ASSEMBLY’S PRUGRAM 


by Rosert Bonpy, Director, National Social Welfare Assembly' 





UBLIC AND PRIVATE agency cooperation has been a 
p much discussed objective over the years. Speeches 

have been made about it; there has been progress 
toward united health and welfare effort. Generally, 
the thesis of those advocating cooperation among 
voluntary and government agencies for health and 
welfare has included these points: (1) the promotion 
of general welfare of the people constitutes the prim- 
ary purpose of our nation and its government; (2) 
the fulfillment of all the people through voluntary 
and government agencies and programs; and (3) the 
close cooperation of voluntary and government effort, 
therefore, is essential. 

Most people would subscribe to these tenets, but 
in subscribing, they would ask, “How shall this co- 
operation for desired ends be furthered and attained?” 
There would be many answers: through common un- 
derstanding of objectives and programs; through clear 
definition of the needs of people; through provision 
of opportunities for acquaintance and working to- 
gether; through the making of joint or common plans 
to meet the needs of people; and through the doing 
of these things in the local community, in the state, 
and in the nation. There is a new and promising 
undertaking to provide facilities for such cooperation, 
nationally and locally. This new undertaking is the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 


OricIN AND STRUCTURE 


HE NationaL SociaL WELFARE AssEMBLY provides 
Tae means for putting lots of different teams on 
the field to face all sorts of competition. This com- 
petition or opposition includes all the varied needs of 
people for food and shelter and clothing and medical 
care, for education, for leisure and spiritual oppor- 
tunities, for security in illness and old age and unem- 
ployment, for happy family life, for employment, for 
character building opportunities—in short for the full- 
ness of life. The teams representing the voluntary 
and government forces seek victory in assuring people 
that their needs will be met. They strive for public 
enlightenment on the nature of those needs and the 





*The author was formerly Director of the District of Columbia 
Board of Public Welfare. 
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ways to meet them. They seek to perfect their own 
performance as agencies for the social welfare. 

The Assembly came into existence in December 
1945 when the National Social Work Council voted 
to reorganize. The Council had existed for twenty- 
five years as a discussion forum for the executives 
of thirty national voluntary social welfare organiza- 
tions. The members, after extended study throughout 
1945, favored a broader participation and program. 

The base of participation was broadened by the 
inclusion in the Assembly and its activities of lay 
people, by the affiliation of Federal Government 
agencies, and by membership of a representative num- 
ber of individuals active in local community organ- 
ization and planning. The members of the Assembly 
are individuals not organizations. Each affiliate or- 
ganization nominates one lay and one staff person 
for election as members, and one alternate. An addi- 
tional number of members at large may be elected 
up to half the number nominated by the affiliate 
organizations. Over half of the present total mem- 
bership are lay people. Of the total of 39 elected 
members of the Executive Committee and the officers, 
who are ex-officio members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 21 are lay people and 18 are staff members. 
All of the officers are lay people. 


Forty-five government and voluntary organizations 
are now affiliated. Eleven of the 45 are Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, and important agencies, they are: 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Agency; 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice; Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency; Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Administration, Federal Se- 
curity Agency; Extension Service, Department of 
Agriculture; Federal Public Housing Authority, Na- 
tional Housing Agency; Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Federal Security Agency; Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration, Department of Labor; 
United States Children’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency; United States 
Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency; and 
Veterans Administration. Those federal agencies have 
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afhliated with high hopes of mutual profit coming 
from the close cooperation of governmental-voluntary 
effort that this association makes possible. As the 
analysis below, of some of the Assembly’s activities 
will show, this cooperation is under way—and much 
more lies ahead. 

The affiliated voluntary organizations include the 
principal national organizations in the fields of health, 
welfare, and recreation. In addition, the affiliation of 
the National Safety Council, the National CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee, the Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches are indicative of the broader participation 
the Assembly makes possible, as is the active part 
played in the Assembly’s Committee on Service to 
Veterans by the American Legion, the Disabled 
American Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Other organizations are now considering affilia- 


tion. 
? 
One Base For CooPERATION 


N THE THEsIs that we live in but one great national- 

local community, the presence of a representative 
number of persons active in lay and staff capacities in 
local planning bodies in the membership of the As- 
sembly and of the Executive Committee is an in- 
dispensable base for local-national cooperation. Fur- 
ther, this local-national cooperation and joint partici- 
pation already characterizes many important Assem- 
bly activities like the work of the Committee on 
Service to Veterans, the Committee on Problems of 
Japanese-Americans, the important field service coop- 
eration project, and the activities of the Social Case 
Work Council and the Education-Recreation Coun- 
cil. In this partnership trilogy of lay-staff, govern- 
ment-voluntary, national-local cooperation there may 
well be the basis for an ultimate unity of forces for 
social welfare that will bring advances with increasing 
acceleration to that goal of human well-being we all 
like to include in our individual concepts of the 
American way of life. 

It is important for the coordination of national 
agency activities that agreements have been reached 
between the Assembly and all associate groups, that 
is, groups of organizations banded together for joint 
or cooperative undertaking, for close integrating or 
clearing of their activities with the Assembly. 

The Associated Youth Serving Organizations, while 
continuing its corporate entity, has discontinued its 
office, its separate budget, and its staff. The Assembly 
has established a Youth Division with sixteen youth 
serving organizations represented, and the AYSO 
executive has become the Director of the Assembly’s 
Youth Division. 
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The National-Education Recreation Council has be- 
come the Education-Recreation Council of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly with staff service pro- 
vided by the Assembly, The Social Case Work Coun- 
cil of National Agencies has become the Social Case 
Work Council of the Assembly with staff service 
provided. The National Committee on Service to 
Veterans has become the National Committee on 
Service to Veterans of the Assembly with staff service 
provided. The American War Community Services 
Committee on Service Cooperation has become also 
the Service Cooperation Committee of the Assembly 
with Assembly supervision of staff services. The Na- 
tional Health Council, while retaining its corporate 
entity, serves and is recognized as the Health Division 
of the Assembly with provision for coordination of 
the activities of the Council and the Assembly 
through the executives of each. This clearing house 
feature is providing clear definition of the function of 
each group and ready referral of projects and prob- 
lems to the appropriate group for handling. 


A Duat PLAan 


HESE TRADITIONAL functional groupings in casework, 
[permanant an and health councils provide 
for the coverage of questions peculiar and distinctive 
to those fields of social welfare. Yet the existence of 
these councils does not pigeonhole all undertakings of 
the Assembly in one of these three fields. A dual plan 
of functional council and of project or problem or- 
ganization through project or special problem com- 
mittees has been inaugurated. The Committees on In- 
ternational Social Welfare Organization, on Prob- 
lems of Japanese-Americans, on Surplus Property, and 
on Service to Veterans illustrate how problems cutting 
across the functional fields of casework, education- 
recreation, and health will be dealt with through spe- 
cial or temporary committees. The merits of both 
continuity and flexibility are preserved in this dual 
plan of organization of Assembly activities. 

The financing of the 1946 Assembly budget of $98,- 
300 has been sought from the affiliate organizations, 
which have provided about half the total, and from 
foundations, corporations, and individuals. A budget 
of $135,000 has been approved for 1947. 

These matters of reorganization, of broadened par- 
ticipation, of division and committee organization, of 
finance may appear to beg the question of what the 
Assembly’s activities are. Yet it is upon these impor- 
tant foundations that program must be erected. Even 
during this first year, moreover, a wide range of ac- 
tivities is being conducted. Several of these will be de- 


scribed briefly. 
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The important forum activities of the National So- 
cial Work Council have been continued and extended. 
Forum meetings with good attendance have been 
held on Foreign Relief, Civilian Disabled, Housing, 
and International Organization for Social Welfare. 
Forum meetings are proposed on European Refugees, 
The National Economic Outlook as it Affects Social 
Welfare, Labor-Industry Welfare Funds, Postwar 
Financing of Social Welfare, and What Comes After 
War Programs. 

The Assembly’s Committee on International So- 
cial Welfare Organization, acting on behalf of the 
social welfare interests of the country, has worked 
with the Department of State and the Temporary 
Social Commission of the United Nations on the 
Committee’s proposal for permanent organization of 
social welfare in the United Nations. In this connec- 
tion, the Assembly has collaborated with the Canadian 
Welfare Council and the British Council of Social 


Services. 


The Temporary Social Commission’s report to the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
proposed a permanent Social Commission responsible 
for broad social policy and coordination of social af- 
fairs among the several bodies of the United Nations, 
and also for administration of certain practical social 
welfare services in the international field such as child 
welfare and traffic in women and children. The re- 
port credited the Assembly with material presented 
in its proposal. : 

The Assembly Committee is now considering with 
the Economic and Social Council and the United 
Nations’ secretariat the constitution and functions of 
the permanent Social Commission and the staffing of 
the secretariat. for social welfare services. 


Tue AssEMBLY AND UNESCO 


HE ASSEMBLY has been selected as the organization 
T to represent the field of social welfare among the 
fifty organizations chosen by the Department of 
State for the United States National Commission for 
the United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). The chairman of the As- 
sembly’s Executive Committee is the representative 
of the Assembly on the Commission, which was cre- 
ated by Act of the last Congress to advise the Depart- 
ment of State and the American delegation to 
UNESCO on American participation in UNESCO. 
About fifteen affiliate organizations of the Assembly 
have foreign services and are vitally interested in fur- 
thering UNESCO's purpose to bring better under- 
standing among the peoples of the world in the in- 
terest of peace and security. The Assembly’s partici- 


pation in the National Commission and the servicing 
of its affiliate organizations becomes a very significant 
activity in behalf of American social welfare. 

The Executive Committee has created a Youth 
Division of the Assembly to be participated in by 
organizations with youth serving activities and with 
an interest in the Division’s activities, Organizations 
approved for participation nominate one lay and one 
staff representative for appointment to the Youth Di- 
vision Committee. 


Projects and committees of the Associated Youth 
Serving Organizations, Inc., continue as the projects 
and committees of the Youth Division until the Di- 
vision Committee reviews its program and organiza- 
tions. Youth United for Famine Relief and the Assem- 
bly’s activities in connection with the National Con- 
ference for Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency become Youth Division projects. 


Last summer at the White House, seventeen na- 
tional youth organizations joined, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Assembly, in a conference on Youth 
United for Famine Relief. Two young people from 
each organization, with adult advisors, heard Presi- 
dent Truman, Secretary Wallace, Assistant Secretary 
of State Clayton, Under Secretary of Agriculture 
Dodd, Dr. Dennis A. Fitzgerald, Director General, 
International Emergency Food Council, and others, 
issue a call for youth participation in conserving and 
providing food for famine areas. At their own session, 
the young people voted to accept the job as Youth 
Auxiliary to the President’s Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee; favored organizing local youth councils with 
famine relief as the first activity; requested their na- 
tional organizations to use all channels to inform 
youth of famine urgencies; agreed upon feasible proj- 
ects for youth; and thanked the Assembly for its spon- 
sorship. The film, “Seeds of Destiny,” with its grim 
story of need, stirred the youth and adults to request 
its general showing. The young people were en- 
thusiastic, brilliant, and eager. The seventeen agencies 
and the Assembly will have much to do in helping 
the youth of America with the big job they have 
accepted. 


This “mighty oak” came from an idea planted by 
a Girl Scout staff member and was nurtured by a 
group of youth organizations through an informal 
interagency clearance committee on program and pro- 
motion. The seventeen organizations are: American 
Junior Red Cross, Boys’ Clubs of America, Boy Scouts 
of America, Camp Fire Girls, Youth Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 4-H Clubs, 
Future Homemakers of America, Girl Scouts, Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements, National Jewish 
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Welfare Board, New Farmers of America, New 
Homemakers of America, the Salvation Army, United 
Christian Youth Movement, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. The Youth Division, in cooperation with the 
17 participating organizations, is promoting the or- 
ganization of local youth councils, not only for Youth 
United for Famine Relief but also for promotion of 
home town youth projects, 

Twenty organizations are now participating in the 
Assembly’s National Committee on Service to Vet- 
erans, including three major veterans’ organizations, 
two national labor committees, the Commission of 
the Churches’ Ministry to Service Men and Women 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, and the principal social welfare organiza- 
tions serving veterans. The Veterans Administration, 
the Retraining and Reemployment Administration, 
and other Federal Government agencies cooperate 
closely in the Committee’s activities by attendance 
at meetings and otherwise facilitating the coordination 
of government and voluntary efforts in the interest of 
veterans. Early in its existence the Committee began 
promotion of community committees for service to 
veterans and local veterans information service cen- 
ters. The Committee is continuing its study of what 
lies ahead in service to veterans. The present consensus 
is that with the completion of mass demobilization 
of the armed forces, services will be less in volume 
but much greater in complexity. 

After study of the principles underlying service to 
transient veterans and the most effective form of com- 
munity organization, the Committee published and 
has distributed over 23,000 copies of “Veterans on 
the Move.” Through collaboration with the National 
Housing Agency, a bulletin on “Homes for Veterans,” 
describing veterans’ housing needs and steps that may 
be taken by organizations in local communities to 
assist in providing homes for veterans, has had wide 
distribution through the organizations represented on 
the Committees. 

A subcommittee is studying methods of referral of 
veterans in industry to community agencies from 
which they desire services. Guidance on this subject 
has been requested by labor organizations, industry, 
and community agencies. 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Committee is now considering the services it 
may render in achieving better public understanding 
of veterans’ needs. 


FreLp SERVICES 


NE OF THE POTENTIALLY most significant Assembly 
(] activities is the promotion of cooperation and 
coordination in the field services of national organ- 
izations through the Service Cooperation Committee. 
Under an agreement with American War Commu- 
nity Services, the Assembly assumes the responsibility 
for the AWCS Service Cooperation Committee, which 
becomes the Service Cooperation Committee of the 
Assembly. The organizations in AWCS are: Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, Family Service As- 
sociation of America, National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, American Federation of Inter- 
national Institutes, Child Welfare League of America, 
and the National Urban League. 


Gary, Indiana, and the San Francisco Bay region 
are having the joint attention of the organizations 
represented on the Committee and of others giving 
field service in those territories. The essence of the 
undertaking is that in those communities the regular 
field services of those organizations are rendered after 
consultation among themselves and with the commu- 
nity, after exchange of information about the com- 
munity and its needs, and after voluntary agreement 
on the services needed, The local councils of social 
agencies and individual organizations are heartily 
participating, under the leadership of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc. These activities are illustra- 
tive of more for which space does not permit descrip- 
tion. 

Of interest to public welfare workers is the appoint- 
ment of an Assembly committee to study the proposed 
federal department of education, health, and welfare, 
on which there will be public welfare representation. 


These beginning months of the Assembly seem 
auspicious. A foundation of broad participation of in- 
terests with a primary stake in the social welfare seems 
assured. The activities have been varied and signifi- 
cant. All in all, the Assembly seems to provide a ve- 
hicle for cooperative progress in the health and welfare 
of the people. 














AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TITLES 
OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


by Jane M. Hoey, Director Bureau of Public Assistance 


Social Security Administration 





provide an opportunity for further development 

and improvement of the public assistance pro- 
gram. These amendments pertain to the financing of 
the program and it is clear that in many instances the 
lack of sufficient funds has retarded progressive 
development. 

The changes enacted by Congress are temporary 
and are effective for the 15-month period—October 1, 
1946 through December 31, 1947. Briefly, they are: 
a provision specifying 50 per cent federal participation 
in the administrative costs of old-age assistance; an 
increase in the federal maximums; and a revision in 
the method of determining the federal share of assist- 
ance payments. 

The Federal Government will now pay 50 per cent 
of the cost of administering old-age assistance as it 
has done in aid to dependent children and aid to the 
blind since 1940. Up to this time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has paid to each state an additional 5 per 
cent of the federal assistance grant for old-age assist- 
ance that could be used for assistance and/or admin- 
istration. While a few states will receive less federal 
money for administration under the new provision, 
most states will receive more. 

The federal matching maximums on _ individual 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind are raised from $40 to $45 per month. 
For aid to dependent children, the change is from 
$18 to $24 per month for the first child, and from 
$12 to $15 per month for each additional child in the 
home. While states that have no maximums on pay- 
ments, or whose maximums are equal to or above 
the amended maximums, can profit immediately from 
these changes, others may need amendments to state 
legislation and additional state appropriations before 
they are in a position to take full advantage of the 
increased maximums. 


1 RECENT AMENDMENTS to the Social Security Act 


Tue Feperat SHARE 


ITH REGARD to the federal share, the amend- 
ments provide that the Federal Government 
will pay a larger portion of the assistance costs. 


Prior to October 1, 1946, the Federal Government 
matched state funds on a 50-50 basis within the 
maximums in all three programs. Now the Federal 
Government will pay two-thirds of the first $15 of 
the average monthly payment to needy aged and 
blind persons and one-half of the balance of all 
expenditures within the specified maximums. For aid 
to dependent children, the Federal Government will 
pay two-thirds of the first $9.00 of the average pay- 
ment per dependent child, and one-half of the balance 
of payments within the new maximums. Under the 
50-50 matching formula and within the federal match- 
ing maximums, the federal share of assistance pay- 
ments was determined on a case-by-case basis; under 
the amendments the federal share is based on the 
average payment for the entire case load. The federal 
maximums on individual payments are used only to 
determine those portions of payments in which the 
Federal Government will not participate. 

Under this principle, states with relatively low 
average payments—the majority of which are low- 
income states—will receive a larger proportion of 
federal money than the other states; but all states will 
receive additional money for assistance. It has been 
estimated that over $500 million in federal funds, an 
increase of more than $100 million over the amount 
spent for the three programs in the calendar year 
1945, will be available during the fiscal year 1947. 

Having in mind the increased cost of living and 
the limited incomes of assistance recipients, Congress 
provided more federal money to all states. These 
funds, supplementing state resources, will make pos- 
sible more adequate assistance and equitable treat- 
ment of persons in similar circumstances wherever 
they live within the state. It was clear that Congress 
did not intend the additional funds to be used as a 
substitute for state funds and therefore reduce state 
expenditures. 

Only a limited amount of planning and collabora- 
tion with state agencies was necessary to determine 
the amount of the federal grants and to make these 
available promptly to the states, because the federal 
law establishes the formula, and the procedures to 
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implement it were quickly set up. But the purpose 
of the amendments is inherent in the basic objective 
in the administration of the public assistance titles 
of the act—that people in similar circumstances should 
be treated equally. In spite of the fact that the Social 
Security Act has been in effect for 11 years, this 
objective for several reasons, some of which are very 
realistic, has not been attained. 

One of the chief reasons has been the lack of an 
adequate basis for determining the need of localities 
and the distribution of funds in accordance with that 
need. The varying economic capacity of the counties 
to meet their share when they participate financially 
in the program is another reason. Further, it has 
been difficult to change old customs, old procedures, 
and attitudes derived from their earlier experience 
with general relief that are not in harmony with the 
changed philosophy of public assistance. The lack of 
state-wide standards of assistance uniformly applied 
throughout the state has also been a very important 
factor. 

Since federal money is made available on the basis 
of case load and average payments, rather than on a 
case-by-case basis, a state agency has much greater 
flexibility in planning how its total assistance money 
shall be expended. Accordingly, each state agency 
now has an unusual opportunity to expand and im- 
prove its program. This can be accomplished in a 
variety of ways, but the Bureau of Public Assistance 
believes that for the most part it can be accomplished 
by one or more of three major steps—the establish- 
ment of state-wide standards of assistance to be in 
effect in all localities, the equitable distribution of 
assistance and administrative funds within the state, 
and the strengthening of public assistance legislation. 


EouaL TREATMENT 


F THE ADMINISTRATIVE objective of public assistance 
] —that people in similar circumstances be treated 
equally—is to be attained, the state must accept re- 
sponsibility for defining the standard of living which 
it believes should be available to all recipients of 
assistance, for appropriating sufficient funds, which, 
with the federal grant, will enable the state to sup- 
plement the resources of needy persons in accordance 
with that standard, and for seeing to it that the 
standard is in effect in every locality. 

Similar treatment does not mean identical treatment 
or that all recipients should receive the same amount 
of assistance, since the circumstances of needy indi- 
viduals vary. Neither does it mean that the varying 
costs of living in different parts of a state may not 
be given consideration. It does mean that an objective 


basis must be developed for reflecting the differences 
in the circumstances of individuals so that people in 
similar circumstances receive similar treatment wher- 
ever they may live in the state. 

The establishment of need and the amount of the 
assistance payment is the crux of a program for 
financial help to needy persons. It puts into effect 
the fundamental purpose of Titles I, IV, and X, 
which is to help states see to it that eligible persons 
have enough money with their own resources and 
financial assistance.to obtain the essentials of living 
as defined by the State. 

From the first, the actual definition of the term 
“needy” was considered by the Social Security Board 
as the responsibility of the state agency. However, 
it was required “. . . that determination be made of 
an individual’s need and that assistance be granted 
him according to his individual need.” An addition 
to the definition of the word “needy” occurred in 
1939 when Congress enacted the income and resources 
provision. The Social Security Act makes no other 
specific reference to the establishment of need and the 
amount of payment. 

State welfare legislation and administrative rules 
and policies establish the specific framework within 
which need and the amount of the assistance payment 
are determined by the state public assistance agencies. 
Although the state law obviously influences the ad- 
ministration of the need provisions, the fiscal con- 
dition of the state and the local subdivisions exerts 
an even greater influence. Where there are restrictive 
laws and inadequate funds, the agencies have been 
unable to make such payments as to enable the 
applicant, with his own income and resources, to 
secure for himself a standard of decent and healthful 
living and to participate in community life. These 
aspects have also complicated the administration of 
the need provisions. 

States have differed in their administration of the 
need provisions, in their method, and in the rules 
and the policies implementing the method. Not only 


_ have there been differences between states, but differ- 


ancs between local agencies within the state. The 
findings of the administrative review have often dis- 
closed the lack of uniform practice in this area and 
the federal agency believes that the lack of uniform 
practice in administration frequently goes back to the 
lack of adequate state leadership in clearly defining 
policies and procedures and in seeing that these are 
properly carried into effect. Vague instructions to 
staff often put too much or complete responsibility 
for decision about need on the individual worker or 
the recipient himself. 
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Ricut To AssIsTANCE 


HE SOCIAL SECURITY AcT brought into existence the 
poten of the “right to assistance.” However, 
this is a right that can have little meaning unless 
the needy person secures the amount of money to 
which he is entitled under the law of the state. In 
saying this, there is no thought of a uniform flat 
pension to every eligible person or of any device that 
would change the program from a “needs” basis. 
The federal agency does believe that the state law 
should provide not only authority to the agency to 
administer the need provisions, but should officially 
charge the agency with responsibility for administer- 
ing the need provisions in such manner as will assure 
equal treatment and full support of the right to 
assistance of all eligible persons. 

Because of insufficient funds, some states have 
denied eligible persons the opportunity to apply for 
assistance. In other states, for various reasons, long 
delays occur in granting assistance to eligible appli- 
cants. These practices obviously deny to some needy 
persons the assistance to which they are entitled. To 
meet the test of equal treatment, it is essential that 
differences in treatment of applicants and recipients 
with regard to eligibility and assistance payments shall 
not result solely because they live in one locality rather 
than another, or because they are interviewed by one 
worker rather than another. The particular circum- 
stances of applicants and recipients affect their eligi- 
bility and the amount of assistance to be given and 
must receive consideration. This fact places on the 
state agency the responsibility for taking all necessary 
steps to assure a uniform approach in considering the 
circumstances of all applicants and recipients. It 
therefore becomes essential for the state agency to 
establish the standards necessary to achieve this result. 


The agency’s policies must include definite and 
clear standards for the consideration of all income 
and resources as well as standards for measurement. 
The standards for measurement must be state-wide 
in application and should operate to establish the 
amount of assistance needed to supplement any in- 
come and resources available to the person applying 
for or receiving assistance. They should establish the 
basis on which all consumption items shall be included 
for all persons. This will encompass the consumption 
items always included for all persons and the addi- 
tional items or modifications in items included for 
persons because of their particular circumstances. 


The standards for measurement that do not contain 
money amounts for consumption items cannot assure 
equal treatment. Therefore, the state agency will 


need to assume additional responsibility for arriving 
at the amount of money to be included for each 
consumption item. Most agencies have some cost 
figures that have resulted from pricing a specified 
quantity-quality standard of goods and services under 
a method uniformly applied throughout the state. 
Although more of such pricing has been done in 
relation to food than to any other consumption item, 
a variety of money amounts for food are used that 
seemingly cannot be related to regional price differ- 
ences in food. For instance, in July 1945, the mini- 
mum amount considered by many states as necessary 
for food for an aged person for one month was 
roughly $15, and several considered that at least $18 
was necessary. In contrast, there was one state in 
which the cost figure was $6.63 a month and a few 
others in which the cost figure was under $12.00. 


The federal agency realizes that the establishment 
of scientific cost figures may entail a great deal of 
work. However, for those items for which the cost 
figures are not or cannot be made available, the 
agency can meanwhile set up a uniform basis for 
arriving at the amount necessary in each case so that 
there will be uniform consideration and so that the 
money amount will not be entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the local agency or the individual worker. 


The establishment of sound and adequate money 
amounts and their state-wide use is important. How- 
ever, if eligible persons are to have equal treatment, 
and if public assistance staff are to be clear about 
their part in carrying out this objective, it is impor- 
tant for the state agency to define the: standard of 
living that the state will support for all eligible per- 
sons and how specific circumstances individualize the 
need determination. 


The corollary to the establishment of state-wide 
standards of assistance is the allocation of the avail- 
able funds among localities to make these standards 
effective. The additional funds available to the states 
under the federal amendments provide an opportunity 
for all states, and particularly for those with local 
financial participation, to review and improve, if 
necessary, their present system of allocating funds. 


It is essential that any method of distributing funds 
be such as to carry out effectively the principle of 
equal treatment. Whether or not there is local finan- 
cial participation, it is important for the state agency 
to allocate the available federal and state funds so 
that there will be substantially the same relationship 
between the total funds available and the total amount 
needed for assistance and administration in each 
political subdivision of the state. 








ADMINISTRATIVE CosTs 


uNps FoR costs of administration should also be 
F attocated equitably. To achieve equitable treatment 
for recipients of assistance, there must be a qualified 
staff adequate in number in all parts of the state to 
administer the programs. Not only should there be a 
qualified staff, but this staff should have the facilities 
with which to do the job. 


In states where the public assistance program is 
financed entirely from state and federal funds, there 
is usually no legislative obstacle to a distribution of 
funds that makes possible the achievement of equi- 
table treatment. But where there is local financial 
participation, the law often requires that the locality 
pay in terms of a uniform percentage of the total 
assistance payments in each locality. In such circum- 
stances, the availability of local funds determines the 
amount of state and federal funds that may be allo- 
cated to the locality, and may, therefore, preclude a 
satisfactory allocation of funds in accordance with 
the needs of each locality. If the objective of equitable 
treatment of persons in similar circumstances is to be 
attained, the requirement that each locality must pay 
a fixed and uniform proportion of the expenditures 
for assistance and administration within its boun- 
daries must be changed and the state welfare agency 
permitted to so allocate state and federal funds that 
substantially the same relationship between the total 
funds available and the total amount needed in each 
locality will exist. 


The federal agency recognizes that it will not be 
easy for many states to accomplish this. There are 
many factors besides assistance needs that will have 
to be taken into account, especially the legal and 
fiscal aspects. For instance, in determining the local 
share where localities continue to appropriate money 
toward the support of the assistance programs, it will 
be necessary to consider the fiscal ability of the several 
localities and this needs to be objectively studied. 


Future LEcIsLaTIon 


HEN CONGRESS enacted the amendments to the 

Social Security Act, both Houses indicated that 
social security legislation needed further consideration. 
Because the amendments are temporary, some action 
will have to be taken during the 1947 session. In 
order to improve and strengthen the public assistance 
program, the federal agency has made several recom- 
mendations to Congress, only a small part of which 
was realized in the 1946 amendments. Although other 
changes in the federal law are necessary if states are 
to be in a position to provide assistance to all needy 
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persons, many states can take steps to improve the 
assistance programs without additional federal legis- 
lation. 

The legislatures of most states meet in 1947. There- 
fore, many states will have an opportunity to secure 
not only legislation that will permit them to take full 
advantage of the additional federal money, but to 
take the legal steps toward further improvement of 
their assistance program. 


Since the 1946 amendments are temporary, it does 
not seem wise for states to enact legislation geared 
specifically to these amendments. Nor should state 
legislation be so closely related to the federal act that 
the federal act or the interpretation of the federal act 
forms the real legal structure for the state’s assistance 
program. The state law itself should provide the 
authority for the state’s program. 

If states are to obtain the full benefit of the federal 
amendments, some states will have to give consid- 
eration to the maximums on payments. The maxi- 
mums in the federal act do not represent a recom- 
mended minimum standard of living and the fact 
that there are no statutory maximums in about one- 
half of the 148 programs (old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to dependent children) indicates 
that the states have found neither federal nor state 
maximums make it possible to provide adequate 
assistance in all cases. States without statutory maxi- 
mums are in the most advantageous position to pay 
adequate assistance in all cases and to take advantage 
of any additional changes made by Congress in the 
federal law. 

Just as an applicant or recipient must look to the 
state law for his enforceable right to assistance, so the 
state agency must look to the state law for the 
authority to effectuate the principle of equal treatment. 
Thus, the state law should constitute a sufficiently 
strong legal base to provide not merely authority, but 
a mandate to the state agency to administer the public 
assistance program in such manner that equal treat- 
ment is assured. 

It has been stated earlier that in some state laws 
there are provisions which serve as barriers to allo- 
cating state and federal funds according to the 
assistance needs of the localities. It is therefore desir- 
able and essential that state agencies be given the 
necessary authority and direction to so allocate funds 
by specific changes in the laws. 


For several years, the federal agency has hoped for 
federal financial participation in general relief so that 
the public assistance programs at the federal and state 
levels could provide assistance and services to all needy 
persons. However, federal aid is still limited to spe- 
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cial groups. Although some states may have to await 
federal aid before a comprehensive general assistance 
program can be developed, others may be able to take 
steps to integrate general assistance and the other 
categories by securing appropriate legislation. 

Some needy persons are ineligible for one of the 
special types of assistance because of eligibility require- 
ments that are neither required by the Social Security 
Act or desirable from a social point of view. Some of 
these requirements are difficult to administer and 
require exercising subjective judgment since there are 
no objective criteria that can be applied. The out- 
standing provision of this type is the “suitable home” 
provision. Inadequacies in the home are often due 
to the lack of financial resources. If the home is 
“unsuitable,” it cannot be corrected by withholding 
assistance. It is the function of the court and not 
the assistance agency to determine the suitability of 
the home for the children. 

Likewise, residence and citizenship keep many 
otherwise eligible persons from receiving public assist- 
ance. Up to the present time, there has been little 
evidence that the availability or the adequacy of 
assistance has been an appreciable factor in the deci- 
sion to move to another state. The people of this 
country have always moved from state to state and 
this mobility was accentuated during the war when 
individuals and families sought job opportunities in 
new communities or sought to be near military in- 
stallations. There are many instances when needy 
people could have lived with relatives who could not 
assume full support, in other states, if the needy per- 
son could have been assured of some other resource. 

The imposition of restrictive eligibility requirements 
often results in an additional load on general relief, 
and in the loss of federal money because people are 
disqualified for the special types of assistance. It is 
these considerations that have caused the federal 
agency to recommend to states that citizenship re- 
quirements be repealed. 

The Social Security Act precludes federal financial 
participation in assistance to inmates of public insti- 
tutions, but it is available for aged and blind recipients 
in private institutions. In some states, individuals in 
private institutions are disqualified from receiving 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind, and a few 
states disqualify applicants if they are in need of 


institutional care, even though they are not living in 
an institution. Such restrictions are particularly severe 
because the need for sheltered care of the aged is 
increasing and in many localities such facilities are 
very limited. An institutional program is now a part 
of a comprehensive welfare program. The state wel- 
fare agency is the appropriate organization to assume 
leadership in studying the need for institutional care, 
the adequacy of present facilities, the need for licens- 
ing, standard-setting functions, and authority, and in 
developing additional facilities. 


Score AND ADEQUACY 


UBLIC ASSISTANCE programs vary in the scope and 
Psdeneey of available medical services and in 
methods of administering medical care. Federal funds 
are available, within the maximums, only when the 
cost of medical care is included among the consump- 
tion items considered in determining the amount of 
the assistance payment. 

The high incidence of illness among low-income 
groups is well known and the failure to provide medi- 
cal care can perpetuate the dependency of persons who 
could become self-supporting. Since federal financial 
participation in this area is limited, the responsibility 
for planning and operation falls on the respective 
states. However, the federal agency would like to see 
the provision for medical care of needy persons de- 
veloped and expanded. 

There are other recommendations for changes in 
state legislation equally important to the development 
of an adequate assistance program. However, in any 
development of the assistance program it must be 
remembered that public assistance complements other 
programs for economic security by supplying the 
essentials of living for needy persons to whom other 
benefits are not available. The relative place of public 
assistance in a system of social security depends on 
the scope and adequacy of other measures designed 
to keep people from becoming needy in our social 
security system. Employment conditions and the 
development of and extension of the insurance pro- 
visions will directly afiect the assistance program. 
Therefore, state public assistance agencies have re- 
sponsibility for a program that is important to the 
national social security system, although its scope and 
character is subject to change. 


- 


NEW YORK LEGISLATIUN 1946 


by Leonarp F. Regua, Jr. 
Research Assistant to the Commissioner 
New York State Department of Social Welfare 





New York State in many years is the Ostertag 

Act—Chapter 200 of the Laws of 1946—pro- 
viding for integrated local administration, the aboli- 
tion of intra-state settlement, and increased partici- 
pation by the state in the cost of welfare programs. 
This act was so ably discussed by Commissioner 
Richard T. Gilmartin in the June issue of Pustic 
Wexrare that I shall devote my space here entirely 
to other legislation of the 1946 session that is of 
interest to public welfare officials. 


TS MOST IMPORTANT welfare measure enacted in 


CuItp WELFARE 


HE State DeparTMENT oF SociaL WELFARE has 

been hampered in discharging its responsibili- 
ties in the field of child care and protection by 
the lack of a direct and quick method of restraining 
violations of the law. More specifically, there has 
been no direct means of prohibiting placement of 
children in foster homes by unauthorized agencies; 
operation of boarding homes without a license; or 
operation of illegal so-called “camps” for children. 
In preventing violations of the law in these areas, 
the Department has had to work through the local 
prosecuting authorities, and consequently could not 
obtain action if the local prosecutor was unwilling 
to institute proceedings. To remedy this situation, 
the Department secured the enactment of a law 
authorizing the Commissioner—with the approval of 
the State Board of Social Welfare—to bring injunc- 
tion proceedings in the State Supreme Court to 
prohibit continued violations or prevent threatened 
violations of the nature indicated. 


During the war there was a considerable need in 
this State for day care for the children of working 
mothers. Centers were established in various locali- 
ties under the supervisor of the State War Council, 
and the federal and state governments shared with 
the localities the cost of this program. Governor 
Dewey in his annual message to the legislature 
called attention to the fact that “federal aid for child 
care will end on March 31, 1946 but the need will 
continue for more than 7,600 children now enrolled 
in 198 centers.” Following out the Governor’s recom- 


mendation, responsibility for supervision of day care 
centers was transferred from the State War Council, 
which is in process of liquidation, to the State Youth 
Commission, an inter-departmental agency that in- 
cludes the heads of departments of the state govern- 
ment concerned with child welfare. The state now 
carries approximately one-third of the cost and the 
localities one-third, with the balance coming from 
fees paid by the families. 

An amendment to the State Education Law has 
clarified the responsibility for pupils placed, at state 
expense, in schools for deaf or blind children. The 
question had arisen whether these educational insti- 
tutions were responsible for year-round care of chil- 
dren without family or other resources. The amend- 
ment makes the institution responsible only during 
the period that school is in session. The basic 
responsibility for care of dependent children will 
reside in the public welfare agency. 

Another measure designed to aid blind or deaf 
students attending a college, university, technical or 
professional school raises the amount of state aid 
from $300 to $400 a year, to engage readers or other 
assistance in studying. 

Acting on a recommendation of the Governor, 
provision was made for special state aid for classes 
for delinquent children in such places as detention 
homes and institutions for delinquents that operate 
as special school districts. A delinquent child is 
defined here as under twenty-one, under commit- 
ment or remand by the court or legally surrendered 
to an institution providing care, custody and rehabili- 
tation for delinquent children, or to a detention 
home or shelter providing education pending hear- 
ings on delinquency petitions, or on remand to 
juvenile or other courts. 


VETERANS 


HE SociaAL WELFARE Law was amended to remove 
Tihe requirement that a veteran must have resided 
in the state for one year in order to become eligible 


for veterans’ assistance. This change makes the 
veterans’ assistance program consistent in this respect 
with old age assistance, aid to the blind, aid de- 
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pendent children and home relief. A veteran can 
now receive veterans’ assistance immediately upon 
moving into the state, but he will be a state charge 
rather than a local charge until he has lived in the 
state for one year. 


Micratory Farm Lasor 


WoO BILLS WERE PASSED which should strengthen 
_ peered the provisions for the protection of 
migratory farm workers. A person who employs, 
recruits, transports and brings into the state ten or 
more migrant farm workers or food processing 
workers from outside the state, if these workers are 
residents of the United States, must register with the 
Industrial Commissioner, the head of the State Labor 
Department. The employer must submit facts on 
wages, housing, working conditions and such other 
data as the Industrial Commissioner may prescribe. 
Provision is made for injunction proceedings to be 
brought, with the approval of state State Health 
Commissioner, to prohibit the operation of a labor 
camp when the district health officer finds that the 
State Health Law or Sanitary Code is being violated. 
The county public welfare commissioner is to be noti- 
fied that the injunction has been sought so that he 
may be on the alert to take any action necessary 
in the interests of the workers involved. 


Mepicart Care 


HE EMERGENCY PROVIsION in the Social Welfare 
tow that physicians who are public officers or 
employees may be engaged for medical service to 
recipients of public assistance, first enacted in 1945, 
is continued to July 1, 1947. The Department has 
given strong support to this legislation because of the 
acute shortage of physicians during the war, espe- 
cially in rural areas. In some communities the only 
doctor may be the health officer, school physician or 
coroner’s physician. It would be a real hazard to the 
health of persons on public assistance if they could 
not use these physicians merely because they were 
already receiving public funds for other services per- 
formed. Since this legislation is working out satis- 
factorily and since there is no indication that the 
shortage of physicians in rural areas will be sub- 
stantially alleviated in the near future, it may ulti- 
mately be advisable to make this provision perma 
nent. 


TuBERCULOSIs AND Pusiic Hearn 


N THE SUMMER OF 1945 the Governor designated a 
| committee, working with the State Commissioner 
of Health, to formulate a public health program. 


This committee included, in addition to the State 
Commissioners of Health and Social Welfare, Dr. 
R. M. Atwater of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation; Assemblyman Lee B. Mailler, Chairman of 
the State Health Preparedness Commission; Homer 
Folks and George J. Nelbach of the State Charities 
Aid Association; Dr. Robert E. Piunkett, General 
Superintendent of Tuberculosis Hospitals in the State 
Health Department; Dr. John J. Bourke, Secretary 
of the Joint Hospital Board; the Director of the 
Budget; and the Governor’s Counsel. On the basis 
of this Committee’s report, the Governor sent a 
special message to the Legislature calling for (1) 
an “all-out fight on tuberculosis with the objective 
of wiping out this dread disease in our State in 
20 years or less,” and (2) the strengthening of public 
health activities throughout the counties and cities 
of the’ State. The Legislature responded with the 
enactment of two important bills—Chapter 999 re- 
lating to tuberculosis, and Chapter 1000 relating to 
public health generally. 

An important element in the attack on tuber- 
culosis is the abolition of the means test as a condi- 
tion for admission to approved tuberculosis hospi- 
tals—whether operated by the counties, the cities or 
the state. Concerning this step, the Governor said 
“Every person in our State can, under the plan, 
go immediately to a hospital for treatment without 
financial concern. The drain on the resources of the 
tuberculosis patient or his family by the costly and 
prolonged treatment for tuberculosis would be elimi- 
nated. This is a tremendously important psycho- 
logical factor which will permit prompt hospitaliza- 
tion of tuberculosis patients thus avoiding risk of 
infecting their families and others and also, by 
prompt treatment, save countless lives.” 

The legislation provides for an intensive program 
of case findings by the State Department of Health 
and encourages the search for new cases by locali- 
ties and general hospitals. The State Health Depart- 
ment plans to send out mobile X-ray units through- 
out the state as soon as such equipment can be 
purchased. The program also calls for intensive 
research on the part of the State Department of 
Health in the field of prevention and care of tuber- 
culosis. For the year 1946-47 it is estimated that 
research and case finding activities will require an 
expenditure by the state of $515,000. 

State aid of 50 per cent of the patient-day cost of 
care and treatment, not to exceed $2.50, will be 
available to counties and cities for patients in ap- 
proved hospitals. These hospitals may be county or 

(Continued on page 283) 











UF INTEREST TO LOCAL UIRECTORS 





CALIFORNIA STUDY 


CCORDING TO THE Bulletin of the County Welfare 

Directors’ Association of California, a factual sur- 
vey of general relief and medical or hosiptal care 
will be conducted in nine counties in California. A 
research technician and a medical social worker will 
be sent to the nine localities which include Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, “to gather material pre- 
paratory to setting up a general assistance program on 
the state or national level.” 


WELFARE IN WASHINGTON 


HE Public Welfare Program in Washington is 
Tine title of a twelve page mimeographed booklet 
prepared jointly by the State Department Staff De- 
velopment Committee and the Washington State 
Association of County Welfare Administrators. 

The publication contains a historical introduction, 
gives the basic provisions of the state publie assistance 
laws, outlines the assistance and service programs ad- 
ministered, and presents tables of expenditures. 

This information may be used as interpretive mate- 
rial or for the induction of new personnel. The sig- 
nificance of this work lies in the cooperation of these 
two organizations in its preparation. 


PusLicaTION BY County Directors 


HE Nebraska Welfare News and Notes is a 

monthly publication of the State County Direc- 
tors Association for “those serving in the field of 
public welfare in Nebraska—County Directors and 
their staffs.” This booklet has as its purpose the 
unifying of directors and their personnel by the 
sharing of practices and procedures among all em- 
ployes. The June number, the first issue, contains 
articles on in-service training, office management prin- 
ciples, public relations, and other items of general 
interest. 


PittsFIELD ANNUAL REPORT 


HE City of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Annual 

Report for 1945 is an attractive thirty-six page 
booklet which represents the new trend in govern- 
ment reports. There is a brief report from each de- 
partment of city government—including public wel- 
fare. Financial information is presented in readable, 
understandable form in four pages and administrative 
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officers are listed by title, name, and address on two 
and one-third pages. 

The covers consist of an aerial photograph of the 
city, and each page is appropriately illustrated with 
small figures representing city employees at work. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGED 


HE DISTRIBUTION of the aged in the urban and 
Tae areas tends to follow the same distribution 
as the whole population,” reports the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Division of Coordination Studies 
of the Social Security Administration, There is a 
larger proportion of the aged insurance beneficiaries 
and a smaller proportion of old-age assistance re- 
cipients in the urban areas. Although there were more 
old-age assistance recipients in rural areas, only 
twenty-two per cent of them lived on farms in 1940, 
This may be due to differences in job opportunities 
“since 60 per cent of the aged men on farms in 1940 
were members of the labor force, as compared with 
31 per cent of tthe aged men in the rural nonfarm 
population and 37 per cent of the urban aged men.” 

This information is from an article devoted to con- 
sideration of personal and family characteristics of the 
“Aged, Beneficiaries, Assistance Recipients, and the 
Aged in the General Population.” Statistical data is 
presented in seven tables of percentage distributions 
with a discussion of the findings, in the June 1946 
issue of the Social Security Bulletin. 


Orrice Lay-Outs 


HE RESPONSE to the Association’s request for office 
Tikes in the June 1946 issue of Pusiic We1- 
FARE was very gratifying. Our loan library now has 
plans of many representative agencies both large and 
small. In addition there are copies of a booklet de- 
scribing ways in which the office may be physically 
reorganized for greater efficiency. 


Bupcet ADJUSTMENTS 


HE Massacuusetts local Boards of Public Welfare 

have been authorized “to make such temporary 
adjustments in public assistance grants as appear to 
be required according to local prices to enable families 
to purchase food sufficient to maintain adequate die- 
tary standards.” This authorization was made in a 
recent letter from the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Welfare in order to prevent hardship and 
discomfort. 
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NEW YORK LEGISLATION 1946 
(Continued from page 281) 


city tuberculosis hospitals or private nonprofit hospi- 
tals having from 100 to 500 beds for tuberculosis 
patients. Such private hospitals must meet the stand- 
ards established by the State Commissioner of Health, 
and care must be provided under an annual contract 
between the city or county involved and the hospital. 


Counties and cities maintaining hospitals for the 
tuberculous are given the option of retaining these 
institutions or, with the approval of the State Health 
Commissioner, transferring them to the state. Present 
provisions governing the admission of patients to 
the four state tuberculosis hospitals are continued. 
For patients sent by the counties to the state tuber- 
culosis hospitals, the county will pay 50 per cent of 
the per diem cost for each patient but not to exceed 
$250 per day. The new state aid to counties and 
cities for maintaining patients in local facilities means 
about $6,000,000 of additional state funds going to 
the localities, half to New York City. 


Expansion of public health services in the localities 
is to be stimulated by new and higher rates of state 
aid. Under the recent legislation, county health 
departments will be reimbursed by the state 75 per 
cent on the first $100,000 and 50 per cent on expendi- 
tures above that amount. Previously state aid was 
limited to 50 per cent for approved county health 
departments and only six counties had qualified. 
State aid at 50 per cent will be extended to health 
departments in cities of 50,000 population or more. 
Previously no state aid has been available for city 
health departments except for a certain few specified 
activities. 

Based on present expenditures, the new state aid 
for public health work would amount to $3,650,000 
in the cities having 50,000 or more population, with 
New York City receiving about $2,800,000 of this 
total. If counties or cities under 50,000 population 
take full advantage of the provisions of the new 
measure they will receive $1,500,000 in state aid. 

Provision is made for an intensified recruitment 
and training program in the State Department of 
Health for professional public health personnel to fill 
key positions ip state and local health services. 

To implement the entire program and insure its 
coordination with the activities of other state depart- 
ments, the Governor, by executive order, will estab- 
lish an interdepartmental health council consisting 
of the State Commissioners of Health, Social Wel- 
fare, Mental Hygiene and Education, and the Chair- 
man of the State Health Preparedness Commission. 





Book Notes 





Plans for an Institution for the Treatment of 
Emotionally Disturbed Children, published by the 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, 185 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 52 pages, 50 cents. 


Realizing the need for a special type of institution 
with a particularly qualified staff to treat the emo- 
tionally disturbed child who does not fit into the 
usual type of institution or foster home, the planning 
committee of the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society has published their conclusions as to what the 
elements of such an institution should be. The rec- 
ommendations are based on the experience and tech- 
nical knowledge of the members of the committee, 
most of whom are highly qualified and experienced 
in some aspect of this work. Several of the com- 
mittee members visited the outstanding institutions 
of this kind in the United States. 

There is thorough discussion of specific require- 
ments in physical plant, personnel, and intake policy. 
Because most of these children present problems (re- 
garding the treatment of which there is much to be 
learned), specific proposals are made for the institu- 
tion to provide facilities for teaching and research. 


The American Hospital, by E. H. L. Corwin. The 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1946. 226 pages. 
$1.50. 

Another in a series of monographs designed to trace 
technical, political, and social changes and their effect 
upon medicine, this volume presents a factual analysis 
of existing hospital conditions in the light of sig- 
nificant evolutionary trends. The author reveals the 
many different origins of hospitals, follows their 
unorganized growth, and relates the current problems 
of medico-administrative relationships. 

Voluntary Social Services, edited by A. F. C. Bour- 
dillon. Methuen and Co. Lt’d., London. 322 pages. 
16S. 

Dealing with the voluntary element in British social 
service, this book makes a contribution to one aspect 
of the problem. While the treatment of the material 
is for the most part historical, the development of 
voluntary and statutory provisions for children, handi- 
capped, and others in need of public services are 
traced to current programs. 


Medical Services by Government: Local, State, and 
Federal, by Bernard J. Stern. The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York. 208 pages. $1.50. 

All diagnostic and therapeutic, general and special- 
ized services to individual patients, but not including 
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public health services, is the scope of this monograph. 
Dr. Stern traces the development of new patterns of 
medical care, indicates changing emphasis and points 
of view concerning the relative responsibilities of the 
three levels of government; he presents a wealth of 
factual data on the extent and cost of care provided. 

Juvenile Court Reporting, First Annual Report 
of the Juvenile Institute Commission, compiled and 
printed by the State Department of Social Welfare, 
Lansing, Michigan. 33 pages. 

In 1944 the Michigan State Legislature gave the 
Juvenile Institute Commission responsibility for re- 
porting on the juvenile courts in the state. The plans 
and procedures of the reporting system were worked 
out in cooperation with the Probate Judges’ Associa- 
tion. The State Department of Social Welfare col- 
lected and tabulated the reports. All of the courts in 
the state reported, except three which serve an area 
with one-half of one per cent of the state’s population. 

This is a detailed account of how the reporting 
system was developed and how it works and an 
analysis of the data with appropriate pictograms, 
charts, and graphs. A copy of the face sheet used in 
the court for recording the data is included and there 
are four detailed statistical tables. 

Thirty-third Annual Report of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1945. 
United States Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau. Mimeographed. 34 pp. 

A comprehensive report on the many activities of 
the Children’s Bureau, this report gives the reader a 
general view of the numerous programs that are 
being carried forward for the improvement of condi- 
tions and opportunities for children and youth, not 
only in the United States but also on a basis of inter- 
national cooperation. 

Under the heading “Developing Proposals for Na- 
tional Policy” is described services given in coopera- 
tion with state agencies, national organizations, and 
citizens groups, in improving the conditions for chil- 
dren under war conditions and in planning for the 
reconversion and postwar periods. 

The problems of administering the child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act are discussed. 
The child labor clinics were continued in order to 
provide forum discussion of the requirement of the 
act for the benefit of employers, union members, 
officers of state labor departments and state and local 
school officials for issuing employment certificates. 

Building Your Marriage by Evelyn Millis Duvall. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 113. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., New York, 1946. 31 pages. 10 cents. 

Prepared cooperatively with the National Confer- 
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ence on Family Relations, this pamphlet is intended 
to supplement such counsel as may be secured from 
social work agencies, physicians, and similar sources. 





ERRATA 
In Mr. John J. Corson’s article “Basic Issues of 
Security” in the October 1946 issue of Pusiic Wet- 
FARE, line 25, page 218, should read “survivors insur- 
ance by one-half per cent.” 





New Council Members 





Membership in the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to local di- 
rectors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application for 
enrollment should be submitted to the headquarters 
office for action by the Membership Committee of the 
Council. 


Since the November issue of Pusitic We Fare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 


Mr. Zeola E. Barnes, Alliance, Nebraska 

Mr. Lloyd L. Bliss, Fredonia, Kansas 

Miss Margaret Bounds, Van Buren, Arkansas 
Miss Minnie M. Brister, Brookhaven, Mississippi 
Mrs. W. T. Carpenter, Lenoir, North Carolina 
Mrs. Mabel M. Coney, Hawkinsville, Georgia 
Miss Margaret O. Connor, Plentywood, Montana 
Miss Margaret Mary Devlin, Havre, Montana 
Mr. Henry Elsken, Paris, Arkansas 

Mr. Roy G. Fairley, Roundup, Montana 

Mr. James E. Finnegan, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Miss Eleanor Glenn, Chinook, Montana 

Miss Nettie D. Goodwin, Lakin, Kansas 
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